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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  .writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 


"What  we  see  every  day  with  increasing  clearness  is  that  not  only 
the  well-being  of  the  many,  but  the  chances  of  exceptional  genius, 
moral  or  intellectual,  in  the  gifted  few,  are  highest  in  a  society  where 
the  average  interest,  curiosity,  capacity,  are  all  highest.  The  moral 
of  this  for  you  and  me  is  plain.  We  cannot,  like  Beethoven  or 
Handel,  lift  the  soul  by  the  magic  of  divine  melody  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  ineffable  vision  and  hope  incommensurable ;  we  cannot, 
like  Newton,  weigh  the  far  off  stars  in  a  balance,  and  measure  the 
heavings  of  the  eternal  flood  ;  we  cannot,  like  Voltaire,  scorch  up 
what  is  cruel  and  false  by  a  word  as  a  flame,  nor  like  Milton  or  Burke, 
awaken  men's  hearts  with  the  note  of  an  organ-trumpet ;  we  cannot, 
like  the  great  saints  of  the  churches  and  the  great  sages  of  the  schools, 
add  to  those  acquisitions  of  spiritual  beauty  and  intelligent  mastery 
which  have,  one  by  one,  and  little  by  little,  raised  man  from  being 
no  higher  than  the  brute  to  be  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
But  what  we  can  do,  the  humblest  of  us,  is  by  diligently  using  our 
own  minds  and  diligently  seeking  to  extend  our  ozun  opportunities  to 
others,  to  help  to  swell  that  common  tide,  on  the  force  and  on  the  set 
of  whose  currents  depends  the  prosperous  voyaging  of  humanity.'''' — 
John  Morley,  on  Popular  Culture. 


LECTURE  I. 

THE  RISE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Simon  de  Montfort.     Edward  I. 

"  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  English  History,  during  this 
epoch,  is  the  history  of  the  birth  of  true  political  liberty." — Bishop 
of  Oxford. 

"  It  is  the  land  of  patriots,  martyrs,  sages,  bards  ;  and  if  the  ocean 
out  of  which  it  emerged  should  wash  it  away,  it  will  be  remembered 
as  an  island  famous  for  immortal  laws,  for  the  announcements  of 
original  right  which  make  the  stone  tables  of  liberty." — Emerson. 

"Simon  of  the  mountain  strong, 
Flower  of  knightly  chivalry, 
Thou  who  death  and  deadly  wrong 
Barest,  making  England  free." 

—  Thirteenth  Century  Latin  Hymn. 

"Rex  habet  superiorem,  Deum.  Item  Legem,  per  quam  f actus  est 
Rex.    Item  curiam  suam." — Bracton,  c.  1260. 

"The  king  that  tries  without  advice  to  seek  his  people's  weal 
Must  often  fail,  he  cannot  know  the  wants  and  woes  they  feel ; 
The  Parliament  must  tell  the  king  how  he  may  serve  them  best, 
And  he  must  see  their  wants  fulfilled  and  injuries  redressed. 
A  king  should  seek  his  people's  good,  and  not  his  own  sweet  will> 
Nor  think  himself  a  slave  because  men  hold  him  back  from  ill ; 
For  they  that  keep  the  king  from  sin  serve  him  the  best  of  all, 
Making  him  free  that  else  would  be  to  sin  a  wretched  thrall." 
—  Political  Songs,  Thirteenth  Century. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

Retrospect.  The  first  seven  hundred  years  of  English 
History.  The  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  with  Magna  Charta. 
Scope  of  the  present  course  :  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the 
Reformation.  Interest  of  these  three  centuries.  The  Middle 
Ages  at  their  best  and  at  their  worst.  The  Rise  of  Parlia- 
ment, of   the  Universities,    of  English   Literature,  of  the 
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People.  Great  meu  :  Simon  de  Moutfort,  Edward  I.,  John 
Wiclif,  Chaucer,  Henry  V. ,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Two  great 
conflicts :  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Importance  of  Social  movements  during  this  period. 
The  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt.  History  not 
merely  a  record  of  the  doings  of  kings  and  statesmen,  but 
concerned  with  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of 
past  generations. 

Greatness  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  "The  heroic 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages."  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St.  I^wis  of  France.  Dante  and 
Giotto.  Splendid  architectural  epoch.  Foundation  of 
Universities  at  Oxford,  Padua,  Salamanca,  Naples,  Lisbon, 
Cambridge.  Age  of  Marco  Polo  and  Roger  Bacon.  Its 
great  statesmen  :  Innocent  III.,  Frederic  II.,  Edward  I. 

Chief  movement  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  England  is 
the  rise  of  Parliament.  Representative  institutions  to-day 
and  Carlyle's  attack  upon  them.  What  they  have  done  for 
England  and  for  the  world.  ' '  The  ideal  type  of  a  perfect 
government  must  be  representative  ' '  (J.  Stuart  Mill).  The 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  Parliament.  The  first  true 
English  Parliament  dates  from  1295.  Witenagemots  and 
Feudal  Councils  of  the  Norman  kings  were  not  representa- 
tive assemblies.  The  root  idea  of  the  English  Parliament 
is  Representation,  a  device  unknown  to  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  familiar  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  Germanic 
races,  preserved  and  developed  by  the  English  people.  The 
moots  of  the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire.  The 
significance  of  the  ' '  four  men  and  the  reeve. ' '  Long  train- 
ing needed  for  the  successful  working  of  representative 
government.  This  was  given  in  England  by  great  kings 
like  William  I.  and  Henry  II. ,  who  developed  the  old  national 
institutions.  The  Jury  system  and  application  of  represen- 
tative machinery  to  judicial  purposes.  The  Assize  of  Claren- 
don. Assessment  of  taxes  under  Richard  I.  The  four  men 
and  the  reeve  at  the  Council  of  St.  Albans  in  12 13.  Knights 
of  the  shire  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Oxford. 


Misrule  and  misery  of  England  under  Henry  III.  His 
character,  the  Charles  the  First  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Rising  feeling  of  nationality  outraged  by  him.  The  Italian- 
ization  of  the  Church  and  Papal  aggressions.  The  career  of 
Bishop  Grosseteste.  The  Sicilian  crisis  of  1255.  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  difficulties  of  his  history.  A  foreigner, 
adventurer,  and  courtier.  His  recovery  of  the  L,eicester 
earldom  and  marriage  to  the  king's  sister.  Causes  of  his 
opposition  to  Henry  III.  His  government  of  Gascony  and 
the  complaints  against  his  rule.  Quarrel  with  the  king. 
Reverence  of  the  people  for  Earl  Simon  the  Righteous.  His 
friendship  with  Grosseteste  and  alliance  with  the  Friars. 
His  private  character.  Conflict  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
Barons.  The  Mad  Parliament  and  its  work.  Government 
by  oligarchy.  Not  probably  approved  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, who  desired  a  National  Constitution.  The  Civil  War. 
How  was  the  nation  divided  ?  The  battle  of  Lewes.  Earl 
Simon's  work  as  statesman.  His  famous  Convention  of 
1265.  Representation  of  cities  and  boroughs.  The  reaction, 
and  overthrow  of  De  Montfort.  His  work  completed  by 
King  Edward  I.  "  The  greatest  king  who  ever  ruled  Eng- 
land." Does  he  deserve  this  eulogy?  His  conquests  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  The  ' '  English  Justinian. ' '  His  share 
in  the  establishment  of  Parliament.  Character  and  aims. 
Was  he  true  to  his  principle  ' '  Pactum  Serva  ?  ' '  General 
nobility  of  his  character.  His  love  of  power  and  despotic 
tendencies.  Able  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  His 
"  Model  Parliament"  of  1295. 

IMPORTANT  DATES. 

J2ij.  Magna  Charta. 

1232.  Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.     Beginning  of  twenty-six  years  of 

bad  government  by  Henry  III. 
123S.  Marriage  of  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Eleanor,  the  king's  sister. 
1244.  Barons  and  prelates  demand  control  over  the  appointment  of 

ministers. 
1254.  First  summons  to  national  Council  of  two  knights  0/  the  shire 

by  royal  zvrit. 


1258.  Mad  Parliament  at  Oxford.     Government  by  oligarchy. 
1264.  The  Barons'  war.     Victory  of  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Lewes. 
7263.  Earl  Simon  for  the  first  time  summons  town  representatives 
to  Council. 
Defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl  at  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
1272.  Death  of  Henry  III.     Accession  of  Edward  I. 
1282.  Conquest  of  Wales. 

1290.  Statute  of  "  Quia  Emptores  "  passed. 

1 29 1.  The  Scots  acknowledge  Edward  I.  as  overlord. 

1205.  First  complete  and  model  Parliament  of  the  Three  Estates. 

1296.  War  with  Scotland.     Battle  of  Dunbar. 

1297.  Conflict  between   Edward  I.   and  his  Barons.      Confirmatio 

Cartarum. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  *"The  Early  Plantagenets, "  by  Bishop  Stubbs 
(Longmans) ;  or  Gardiner's  "Students'  History  of  England,"  vol.  i 
(Longmans) ;  or  York  Powell's  "  History  of  England  to  1509 ;  "  or 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 

II.  Biographies.  "Lives  of  Simon  de  Montfort,"  by  *Prothero, 
Pauli  and  B£mont ;  "^Edward  I.,"  by  Professor  Tout  (Macmillan)  ; 
Perry's  "Life  of  Grosseteste." 

III.  Constitutional  History.  Students  should  use  as  textbook 
*Mr.  F.  C.  Montague's  "Elements  of  Constitutional  History  "  (Long- 
mans). Read  also  the  *preface  to  Stubbs'  "Select  Charters."  Refer 
toGneist,  "  History  of  the  English  Constitution;"  Stubbs'  "Consti- 
tutional History,"  vol.  ii ;  Barnett  Smith's  "History  of  Parliament," 
vol.  i  ;  Freeman's  "  English  Constitution  ;"  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages," 
vol.  ii. 

IV.  Useful  Books  for  Reference.  "Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
(Seeley  &  Co.)  ;  Jessopp's  "Coming  of  the  Frairs ;"  Pauli's  "  Pictures 
of  Old  England  ;"  Freeman's  "Historical  Essays,"  vol.  i  (for  Scottish 
question)  ;  Burton's  "History  of  Scotland;"  Milman's  "Latin  Chris- 
tianity,"  vol.  vi ;  J.  S.  Mill's  "  Representative  Government ;"  Sir  H. 
Maine,  "Popular  Government ;"  Prof.  Maccunn's  "  Ethics  of  Citizen- 
ship. ' ' 

V.  Accessible  original  authorities.  "Matthew  of  Paris"  (Trans,  in 
Bohn)  ;  Wright's  "  Political  Poems"  (Rolls  Series)  ;  Selected  passages 
in  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton's  "  Misrule  of  Henry  III.  and  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  his  cause  (English  History  from  Contemporary  Writers, ' '  D.  Nutt) ; 
Grosseteste's  "Epistles"  (Rolls  Series). 


SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


i .  The  Coming  of  the  Friars. 

2.  The  Rise  of  Universities. 

3.  Bishop  Grosseteste. 

4.  Difficulties  of  Earl  Simon's 

career. 

5.  Edward  I.'s  Legislation. 


6.  The  Conquests  of  Wales  and 

Scotland. 

7.  Confirmatio  Cartarum. 

8.  Growth  of  power  of  Parlia- 

ment. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  The;  Thirteenth  Century. 

"  It  was  during  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  great  English  people 
was  formed.  Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  Constitution 
which  has  ever  since  preserved  its  identity  ;  then  it  was  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the  representative  assemblies  which 
now  meet,  held  its  first  sittings ;  then  it  was  that  the  Common  Law 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  ;  then,  that  our  most  ancient  colleges 
and  halls  were  founded  ;  and  then  was  formed  a  language,  in  force,  in 
richness,  and  in  aptitude  inferior  to  the  tongue  of  Greece  alone." — 
Lord  Macaulay. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  men  thought  and  did  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, not  out  of  any  dilettante  or  idle  antiquarian's  curiosity,  but 
because  the  thirteenth  century  is  at  the  root  of  what  men  think  and 
do  in  the  nineteenth."— -John  Morley. 

II.  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Born  probably  in  1175,  at  Stradbrooke,  in  Suffolk,  Grosseteste  both 
studied  and  lectured,  as  rector  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  at  Oxford.  He 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1235,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1253,  he  played  a  prominent  part  as  Church  Reformer,  oppo- 
nent of  Papal  aggressions  and  kingly  tyranny,  and  close  ally  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  patriot  party.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  great 
preacher,  a  born  reformer  and  a  brave,  fearless  man.  Four  points 
should  be  especially  noted  about  him.  (a)  His  close  association  with 
the  Franciscans,  the  most  spiritual  and  earnest  of  the  religious  teachers 
of  the  time,  (b)  His  unsparing  attacks  upon  monastic  abuses,  causing 
Matthew  Paris  to  accuse  him  of  tyranny,  "not  severe,  but  rather 
austere  and  inhuman."  (c)  His  friendship  and  alliance  with  Simon  de 
Montfort,  whose  sons  he  trained,  and  his  hearty  support  of  political 
reform,  (d)  His  ceaseless  opposition  to  Papal  aggressions  in  England, 
and  especially  to  foreigners  being  placed  in  important  positions  in  the 
Church. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  and  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge, the  debt  due  to  men  like  Grosseteste.     The  thirteenth  century 
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is  the  golden  age  of  English  churchmanskip.  .  .  .  The  charter  of 
Runnymede  was  drawn  under  Langton's  eye  ;  Grosseteste  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  constitutional  opposition." — Bishop  Stubbs. 

III.  Grosseteste's  Letter  oe  defiance  to  the  Pope. 
(In  1253  Innocent  IV.  requested  him  to  bestow  acanonryat  Lincoln 

upon  his  nephew,  Frederic  de  Lavagna.) 

"The  letter  is  not  in  its  tenor  consonant  with  apostolic  holiness 
but  is  alien  and  discordant  therefrom.  ...  It  cannot  be  that  the 
most  holy  Apostolic  See,  to  which  is  given  by  our  Lord  all  power  .  . 
.  can  either  command  or  enjoin  anything  so  hateful  as  this,  or  can 
make  any  attempt  at  such  a  thing.  For  this  would  evidently  amount 
to  a  falling  away,  a  corruption  and  misusing  of  its  most  holy  and  ple- 
nary power.  .  .  .  On  this  ground,  I  decline  to  obey  the  things 
which  are  contained  in  the  said  letter,  because  they  most  evidently 
tend  to  the  sin  which  I  have  mentioned,  most  abominable  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  most  pernicious  to  the  human  race,  and  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  contrary  to 
Catholic  Unity ;  filially  and  obediently  I  decline  to  obey,  I  oppose,  I 
rebel." 

IV.  Writ  oe  Summons    for  Knights    of  the   Shire  to 

Attend  a  Great  Council  in  1254. 

("An  important  landmark  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Eng- 
land.") 

"The  king  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  health.  . 
.  .  We  straitly  charge  you  that  you  shall  make  to  appear  before  our 
Council  at  Westminster  within  a  fortnight  of  Easter  next,  four  legal 
and  discreet  knights  of  the  aforesaid  shires  whom  the  same  shires 
shall  elect  for  the  purpose,  in  place  of  all  and  singular  of  the  same 
shires  ...  to  provide,  together  with  the  knights  of  the  other 
shires  whom  we  have  summoned  for  the  same  day,  such  aid  as  they 
desire  to  give  us  in  so  great  need." 

V.  The  Greatness  of  Edward  I. 

"Great  as  were  his  achievements  in  peace  and  war,  the  Parliament 
of  England  was  the  noblest  monument  ever  reared  by  mortal  man. 
Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  that  Parliament  will  think  that  the 
statue  of  Edward  ought  to  occupy  the  place  in  Palace  Yard  which  has 
been  so  unworthily  taken  possession  of  by  the  one  amongst  our  long 
line  of  sovereigns  who  has  the  least  claim  to  be  represented  in  con- 
nection either  with  Westminster  Hall  or  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  things  have  changed,  but  in  all  main  points  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  is  the  same  as  that  which 


gathered  round  the  great  Plantagenet.  It  is  especially  the  same  in 
that  which  forms  its  chief  glory,  that  it  is  the  representative  not  of 
one  class,  or  of  one  portion  of  society  alone,  but  of  every  class  and  of 
every  portion  which,  at  any  given  time,  is  capable  of  representation." 
— 5.  R.  Gardiner. 


LECTURE  II. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR. 

Edward    III.     The    Black    Prince.     Henry  V.     The 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

"The  fatal  war  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the 
strength  and  corrupted  the  temper  of  the  English  people."—;/.  R. 
Green. 

"  A  noble  war,  no  doubt,  which  immolated  the  villein  alone." — 
Michelet. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  good  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  never 
were  such  feats  of  arms  performed. " — Froissart. 

' '  That  which  gave  the  war  its  indefensible  character  was  the  mon- 
strous assertion  of  Edward  III.  's  rights  to  the  very  crown  of  France, 
on  the  most  flimsy  of  pretexts." — 5".  R.  Gardiner. 

"  A  contest  in  which  the  best  blood  of  both  nations  was  to  be  spilt, 
furious  passions  evoked,  and  the  seeds  sown  of  imperishable  animosi- 
ties, for  the  sake  of  a  selfish  object  impossible  of  attainment,  and 
equally  fatal  to  the  interests  of  both  peoples  had  it  been  attained." — 
IV.  Warburton. 

"And  who  was  the  better  for  the  war?  Not  France,  which  was 
reduced  to  misery  and  starvation,  in  which  feudal  anarchy  was  com- 
muted for  the  beginnings  of  a  monarchical  absolutism,  the  curse  of 
France  for  centuries  ;  not  England,  which  won  much  barren  glory  on 
the  fields  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  Azincourt,  but  learnt  no  ennobling  les- 
son from  the  struggle,  nor  added  to  her  material  prosperity." — G.  W. 
Kitchin. 

"  We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend,  k 

Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality." 

Shakespeare'' s  Henry  V. 
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SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

1 '  Drum  and  trumpet ' '  history.  History  has  been  ren- 
dered in  the  main  a  record  of  wars.  Exaggerated  impor- 
tance has  been  assigned  to  them.  The  hatefulness  of  war. 
Ruskin's  defence  of  it.  Tennyson's  rail  against  corrupting 
peace.  The  witness  of  great  men.  Tolstoi,  Victor  Hugo, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  on  War.  Its  glamor  and  abid- 
ing popularity.  Yet  what  is  it  essentially  ?  Carlyle's  picture 
in  Sartor  Resartus.  The  villagers  of  Dumdrudge.  The 
injustice  of  most  wars. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  against  France  constitutes  a 
blot  on  the  English  name.  False  hero-worship  of  Edward 
III.,  and  the  Black  Prince.  Our  sympathy  due  to  the 
French  people.  The  one  truly  heroic  figure  in  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  is  that  of  Jeanne  Dare. 

The  name  has  been  given  by  French  historians  to  the 
conflict  which  began  in  1338  and  with  interludes  of  peace 
ended  in  1453.  Character  and  aims  of  King  Edward  III. 
An  embodiment  of  the  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Once  preposterously  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  English 
sovereigns.  Scarcely  deserves  the  title  given  him  by  Hallam, 
' '  Father  of  English  commerce. ' '  Not  a  really  great  soldier. 
His  wars  resembled  tournaments  on  a  vast  scale.  He  won 
much  personal  glory,  but  lost  his  territories.  Bad  private  char- 
acter.   His  chivalry  did  not  include  honesty.     A  tinsel  hero. 

What  excuse  can  be  made  for  his  war  against  France  ? 
He  was  not  the  aggressor.  Aid  given  by  the  French  to 
Scotland.  Designs  upon  Aquitaine.  "  Philip  made  the 
war  inevitable,  but  Edward,  by  assuming  the  title  of  king, 
made  the  quarrel  irreconcilable."  Baselessness  of  the 
English  king's  claim.  How  is  the  overthrow  of  France  to 
be  explained  ?  Her  strength  as  compared  with  England's. 
Edward  III.  and  the  Florentine  bankers.  The  league  with 
Flanders,  the  manufacturing  country  of  the  age.  Depend- 
ence upon  England  for  wool.  Conflict  in  Flanders  between 
Feudal  Count,  supported  by  France,  and  the  burghers  of 
the  great  cities.     James  von  Artevelde. 
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Real  significance  of  Creci.  It  was  a  battle  won  by 
archers.  Supremacy  of  the  English  in  the  use  of  the  long- 
bow. Encouraged  by  law.  The  national  weapon.  More- 
over the  English  were,  comparatively,  a  united  nation.  In 
France,  all  classes  were  despised  outside  the  feudal  caste. 
Creci  sounds  the  death-knell  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 

What  was  the  essential  meaning  of  Chivalry  ?  The  spirit 
of  Honor.  Permanent  impress  left  by  the  institution.  Three 
dominant  ideas  of  Chivalry.  In  the  Crusades,  Religion 
and  War  joined  hands.  Influence  of  the  Saracens  upon 
Western  peoples.  Woman-worship  of  Chivalry  due  to 
Teutonic  element.  Attitude  of  the  Church  towards  women. 
Worship  of  the  Virgin.  Chief  virtues  of  Chivalry,  good 
faith,  courtesy,  and  munificence.  The  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Impurity  of  the  chivalrous  romances.  A  caste 
system,  cruel  and  selfish  towards  those  outside.  Chivalry 
as  illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  battle 
of  Poictiers.  The  awful  misery  of  France.  Last  years  of 
the  Black  Prince.     The  massacre  of  Limoges. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  by  Henry  V.  Shakespeare's 
chosen  king.  His  character  and  ambitions  contrasted  with 
those  of  Edward  III.  The  nation  must  share  with  him  the 
guilt  of  the  renewed  conflict.  State  of  France  invited  inter- 
ference. Burgundians  and  Armagnacs.  Agincourt.  The 
treaty  of  Troyes.  Death  of  Henry.  Able  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  An  impossible  task.  The 
idyll  of  Jeanne  Dare.  The  Maid  and  the  King.  The  relief 
of  Orleans.  Crowning  of  Charles  VII.  at  Rheims.  The 
betrayal  and  death  of  Jeanne.  The  beginning  of  the  end. 
Final  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR. 

1337.  Edward  III.  assumes  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

1338.  Beginning  of  the  war.     The  French  attack  southern  coasts 

of  England. 
T339-  First  invasion  of  France  unsuccessful. 
1340.  Second  invasion.     Important  naval  battle  of  Sluys. 
1346.  Third  invasion.     Battle  of  Creci  (Aug.  26). 
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1347.  Siege  and  capture  of  Calais. 
1350.  Death  of  Philip  VI.     Accession  of  John  II. 
1356.  Victory  of  Poictiers.     Capture  of  the  French  king. 
1360,  Peace  of  Bretigni. 

1363.  John  II.  dies  in  captivity  in  London.     Accession  of  Charles  V. 
1367.  Expedition  of  Black  Prince  to  Castile.     Victory  of  Navarrete 
or  Najara. 

1369.  Renewal  of  the  war.     Edward  III.  again  takes  title  of  King 

of  France. 

1370.  Massacre  of  Limoges. 

1372.  Edward  III.  's  sixth  and  last  invasion  of  France. 

1373.  Disastrous  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

1374.  Loss  of  all  French  possessions  except   Calais,    Cherbourg, 

Bayonne,  and  Bordeaux. 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.     Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

1377.  Death  of  Edward  III. 

1396.  Richard  II.  makes  truce  with  France  for  twenty-five  years. 

141 1.  Civil  conflict  in  France.     Henry  IV.  sends  troops  to  help  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 
1415.  Henry  V.  claims  the  French  crown.     Capture  of  Harfleur. 

Battle  of  Agin  court  (Oct.  25). 
141 7.  Henry  V.'s  second  invasion. 

14 1 9.  Siege  of  Rouen. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes.     Henry  V.   Regent  of  France  and  heir  to 

Charles  VI. 

1422.  Deaths  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 

1423.  Conduct  of  the  war  by  Bedford.     Battle  of  Crevaut. 

1424.  Battle  of  Verneuil. 

1429.  Siege  of   Orleans  raised   by   Jeaune    Dare.      Charles    VII. 

crowned  at  Rheims. 
1431.  Jeanne  Dare  burned  at  Rouen. 

1435.  Death  of  Bedford.     Gradual  loss  of  Normandy  and  Guienne. 
1445.  Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.     Surrender  of 

Anjou  and  Maine. 
1449.  Renewal  of  war.     Loss  of  Rouen. 
1453.  Defeat  and  death  of  Talbot  at  Chatillon. 

Final  loss  of  France  except  Calais.     End  of  Hundred  Years' 
War. 

BOOKS. 
I.   Textbooks.     "Edward   III.,"   by  Rev.   W.  Warburton    (Long- 
mans); "Lancaster  and  York,"   by  James  Gairdner  (Longmans); 
"  Henry  V,"  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  (Macmillan)  ;  or  Green,  Gardiner, 
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York  Powell,  as  before.     Also  "  Edward  III.  and  his  Wars  "  (original 
extracts),  by  W.  J.  Ashley  (D.  Nutt). 

II.  Larger  Histories.  Longman's  "Life  and  Times  of  Edward 
III."  (2  vols.);  Kitchin's  "History  of  France,"  vol.  i ;  Michelet's 
"History  of  France"  (trans,  by  G.  H.  Smith);  Henri  Martin, 
"Histoire  de  France;"  Tyler's  ''Henry  V.;"  Sir  James  Ramsay's 
"  Lancaster  and  York." 

III.  Jeanne  Dare.  Read  Green,  Kitchin,  and  Michelet  (pp.  119- 
154).  The  original  source  of  trustworthy  information  regarding 
Jeanne  Dare  is  Jules  Quicherat,  "Proces  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  5  vols. 

IV.  Chivalry.  Hallam's  brilliant  chapter  in  his  "Middle  Ages," 
vol.  iii ;  Scott's  "Essay  on  Chivalry;"  Browne's  "Chaucer's 
England,"  vol.  i ;  Kitchin's  "History  ;  "  "Froissart's  Chronicles." 

V.  Books  of  Reference.  Stubbs,  "Constit.  History,"  vol.  iii 
(especially  for  character  of  Henry  V.) ;  Hutton's  "James  and  Philip 
van  Arteveld  ;  "  Oman,  "  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  "  "Frois- 
sart's Chronicles"  (edition  of  Lord  Berners,  or  Johnes)  ;  Monstrelet, 
"Chronicles"  (trans,  by  T.  Johnes);  Freeman's  "Essays,"  vol.  i; 
Pauli,  "Pictures  of  Old  England." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


The  battle  of  Sluys. 
Connection  of  England  and 

Flanders. 
The  Treaty  of  Bretigni. 


4.  The  Good  Parliament. 

5.  Early  life  of  Henry  V. 

6.  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

7.  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  The;  French  Succession. 

Philip  the  Bold, 
d.  1285. 
I 


Philip  IV. 
d.  1314. 


Charles  of 
Valois. 


Louis  X. 
d.  1316. 


Philip  V.  Charles  IV.          Isabel  Philip  VI. 

I  d.  1328.  m.  Ed.  II. 

I  I                        I                          I 

(daughters.)  (daughter.)  Edward  III.  John  II. 


John  Joan,  Q. 

(lived  9  daj's).  of  Navarre. 

Charles  the  Bad, 
K.  of  Navarre. 


Charles  V. 

I 
Charles  VI. 

I 
Charles  VII. 
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II.  Periods  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

A.  1337-1360.     Successful  campaigns,  ending  with  Peace  of  Bretigni. 

B.  1360-1380.     English  reverses.     Period  of  Du  Guesclin. 

C.  1415-1422.     Agincourt   and    Treaty    of  Troyes.     Triumph    of 

Henry  V. 

D.  1428-1431.     Epoch  of  Jeanne  Dare. 

E.  1431-1453.     Gradual     decay    of     English     power,    ending     in 

expulsion. 

III.  The  Treaty  oe  Bretigni. 

1.  Edward  III.  renounced  claim  to  the  French  throne,  and  surren- 
dered all  rights  to  the  dominions  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
House  of  Anjou. 

2.  Edward  III.  became  sovereign  of  the  dominions  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  gained  Calais  and  Guisnes. 

3.  King  John  was  to  pay  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns. 

4.  France  gave  up  the  Scottish  alliance,  England  the  Flemish. 
The  treaty  was  never  carried  out. 

IV.  FROISSART. 

Born  at  Valenciennes  about  1337  ;  entered  the  service  of  Queen 
Philippa  of  England,  and  on  her  death  returned  to  his  own  country 
in  1369  and  began  the  first  version  of  his  chronicle,  favorable  to  the 
English.  Later,  he  wrote  another  version,  from  the  French  point  of 
view.  He  became  canon  of  Chimay,  and  died  probably  about  1410. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  narrative,  to  1356,  is  chiefly  derived  from  an 
earlier  chronicler,  Jehan  le  Bel.  Froissart  is  not  strictly  a  historian. 
He  does  not  weigh  evidence  but  simply  chronicles  what  others  have 
told  him,  and  is  therefore  often  entirely  untrustworthy.  No  more 
graphic  and  picturesque  narrative,  however,  has  ever  been  written. 
He  wrote  to  amuse  himself  and  others.  "  I  pray  the  Saviour  .  .  . 
that  I  may  continue  and  persevere  in  this  book,  so  that  all  those  who 
shall  read,  see,  and  hear  it,  may  find  in  it  delight  and  pleasance." 
"He  was,"  wrote  Gray,  "the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  had  he 
but  had  the  luck  of  writing  in  as  good  a  language,  he  might  have 
been  immortal." 

"  No  more  vivid  writer,  no  truer  poet,  has  ever  lived  than  the 
Treasurer  of  Chimay.  To  him  chivalry  owes  very  much  of  its  popu- 
larity with  later  times.  He  draws  with  a  graphic  pen  its  picturesque 
bravery,  its  blazonry,  its  daring  feats  of  arms,  its  grand  figures,  till  we 
are  only  too  glad  to  forget  how  hollow  all  is,  and  how  England  won 
her  victories  by  means  of  her  sturdy  yeomen,  and  France  was  in  a 
state  of  desolate  barbarism,  her  people  sunk  in  misery." 
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V.  Joan  of  Arc's  piace;  in  history. 
"There  have  been  martyrs:  history  shows  us  numberless  ones, 
more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  glorious.  Pride  has  had  its  martyrs  ; 
so  have  hate  and  the  spirit  of  controversy.  No  age  has  been  without 
martyrs  militant,  who,  no  doubt,  died  with  a  good  grace  when  they 
could  no  longer  kill.  .  .  Such  fanatics  are  irrelevant  to  our  subject. 
The  sainted  girl  is  not  of  them  ;  she  had  a  sign  of  her  own — good- 
ness, charity,  sweetness  of  soul.  She  had  the  sweetness  of  the 
ancient  martyrs,  but  with  a  difference.  The  first  Christians  remained 
pure  and  gentle  only  by  shunning  action,  by  sparing  themselves  the 
struggles  and  trials  of  the  world.  Jehanne  was  gentle  in  the  roughest 
struggle,  good  amongst  the  bad,  pacific  in  war  itself ;  she  bore  into 
war  (that  triumph  of  the  devil's)  the  spirit  of  God." — Michelet. 


LECTURE  III. 

THE    BLACK    DEATH    AND    THE    PEASANTS' 
REVOLT. 

"From  Cathaya  westward  it  stole  to  Byzance, — 
The  City  of  Flowers, — the  cities  of  France  ; — 
O'er  the  salt  sea  ramparts  of  England,  last, 
Reeking  and  rank,  a  serpent's  breath  : 
What  is  this,  men  cry  in  their  fear,  what  is  this  that  cometh  ? 
'Tis  the  Black  Death,  they  whisper  ; 

The  Black,  Black  Death  !" — Palgrave,  Visions  of  England. 
"  Alas  !  my  beloved  brother,  what  shall  I  say  ?  How  shall  I  begin  ? 
Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  On  all  sides  is  sorrow  ;  everywhere  is  fear.  .  . 
When  has  any  such  thing  been  ever  heard  or  seen  ;  in  what  annals 
has  it  ever  been  read  that  houses  were  left  vacant,  cities  deserted,  the 
country  neglected,  the  fields  too  small  for  the  dead,  and  a  fearful  and 
universal  solitude  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Will  posterity  ever  believe 
these  things  when  we,  who  see,  can  scarcely  credit  them  ?  We  should 
think  we  were  dreaming  if  we  did  not  with  our  eyes,  when  we  walk 
abroad,  see  the  city  in  mourning  with  funerals,  and  returning  to  our 
home,  find  it  empty,  and  thus  know  that  what  we  lament  is  real. 
Oh,  happy  people  of  the  future,  who  have  not  known  these  miseries 
and  perchance  will  class  our  testimony  with  the  fables." — Letter  of 
Petrarch,  134.8. 

"What  magnificent  dwellings,  what  stately  palaces,  were  then  ren- 
dered desolate,  even  to  the  last  inhabitant !  How  many  noble  fami- 
lies became  extinct !     What  riches,  what  vast  possessions  were  left 


■with  no  known  heir  to  inherit  them  !  What  numbers  of  both  sexes, 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  youth,  whom  in  the  morning  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, or  Aesculapius  himself,  would  have  declared  in  perfect  health, 
after  dining  heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have  supped  with  their 
departed  friends  in  another  world." — Boccaccio,  Decameron. 

"The  rising  of  the  Commons  in  138 1  is  one  of  the  most  portentous 
phenomena  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  our  history.  The  extent  of 
the  area  over  which  it  spread,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
intelligence  and  communication  passed  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  revolt,  the  variety  of  cries  and  causes  which  combined  to  pro- 
duce it,  the  mystery  that  pervades  its  organization,  its  sudden  collapse, 
and  its  indirect  permanent  results,  give  it  a  singular  importance  both 
constitutionally  and  socially. " — Bishop  of  Oxford. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

The  Great  Pestilence,  commonly  known  as  the  Black 
Death,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  event  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Small  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  many  his- 
torians. Far  more  important  than  Creci  and  Poictiers.  The 
destruction  of  half  the  nation.  Consequent  dislocation  of 
society.     Difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Nature  of  the  Pestilence.  What  do  we  mean  exactly  by 
the  "Plague?  "  No  ordinary  sickness,  but  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease, common  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  very  rare 
now,  known  as  Oriental  or  Bubonic  Plague.  First  appear- 
ance under  Justinian,  in  543.  The  Black  Death  was  proba- 
bly a  very  severe  and  fatal  form  of  it.  Devastated  London 
in  1665.  Not  seen  in  England  since  1703.  Outbreak  in 
Russia  in  1878. 

Characteristics  of  the  disease  as  described  by  chroniclers 
and  physicians.  Evidence  of  Villani  of  Florence.  Enormous 
mortality.  No  successful  treatment  ever  discovered.  Modern 
research  on  the  Plague.  Supposed  connection  with  physical 
disturbances  of  the  time.  Chief  co-operating  cause  was 
uncleanliness.  English  cities  and  villages  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Origin  of  the  Plague  in  the  East.  Its  course  as  traced  by 
Gasquet— China,    India,    Egypt,    Crimea,    Constantinople. 
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First  reached  Italy,  in  January,  1348,  through  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  Arrival  in  England  in  the  summer. 
Passed  on  to  Scotland,  Norway,  even  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
Loss  of  life  in  Europe.  The  Black  Death  the  most  destruc- 
tive pestilence  recorded  in  history.  The  letters  of  Petrarch. 
Sufferings  of  Florence  as  described  by  Boccaccio  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Decameron.  Effects  of  the  Plague  upon 
morality.  Its  incidents.  Death  of  Laura  de  Noves.  Clement 
VI.  at  Avignon.    Giovanni  Villani.  The  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  Plague  in  England.  Estimates  of  population  in  1348. 
Was  it  four  millions  or  two  and  a  half?  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers'  calculation.  Opposite  views.  Arguments  in  favor 
of  the  larger  estimate.  The  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1377.  Not 
probable  that  there  was  any  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  between  1349  and  1377.  Return  of  the  Plague 
in  1361,  1370,  1375.  General  conclusion  on  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  four  millions,  but  nothing  is  certain.  Estimates  of 
chroniclers  altogether  untrustworthy.  Case  of  Norwich. 
Incidents  of  the  Pestilence. 

The  results  of  the  Black  Death  upon  English  society. 
Possibility  of  exaggerating  them.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
warning.  As  regards  the  laboring  classes,  however,  the 
results  were  profoundly  important.  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century  a  purely  agricultural  community.  Urban 
population  small.  Condition  of  the  villages  under  the 
manorial  system.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  demesne. 
Villeins  and  Cottars.  Peculiar  position  of  the  villeins. 
Changes  in  their  condition  since  the  Conquest.  Labor 
services  had  been  largely  commuted  before  the  Black  Death. 
Rise  of  wage-earning  class.  How  was  lord's  demesne 
cultivated  ? 

First  effect  of  the  Pestilence  was  to  double  the  wages  of 
labor.  Great  difficulties  of  the  lords  caused  by  the  mortality. 
Attempts  to  fix  wages.  The  Statutes  of  Laborers.  How 
far  successful?  Resisted  by  combinations  amongst  the 
laborers.  Social  strife  for  thirty  years  culminating  in 
rebellion. 
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Main  causes  of  Peasants'  Revolt  of  138 1.  Really  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  causes,  social,  political,  religious. 
Misgovernment  of  the  country.  John  of  Gaunt.  The  Poll- 
tax.  Corruption  of  the  Church.  Can  any  connection  be 
traced  between  John  Wiclif's  doctrines  and  the  revolt? 
Many  priests  concerned  in  the  rising.  The  career  and 
preaching  of  John  Ball,  Froissart's  "  mad  priest  of  Kent." 

The  revolt  evidently  a  concerted  movement,  skillfully 
organized.  Who  were  the  organizers  ?  Ease  of  communi- 
cation in  mediaeval  England.  The  mendicant  friars,  the 
"poor  priests,"  pilgrims,  minstrels,  pedlars.  Essex  and 
Kent  the  two  centres  of  the  rebellion.  No  villeins  in  Kent. 
A  general  rising  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  Liberation 
of  John  Ball.  March  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  London  under 
Wat  Tyler.  The  villeins  of  Essex  and  St.  Albans  at  Mile 
End.  Their  demands  to  the  king.  ' '  We  will  that  you  free 
us  forever,  us  and  our  lands  ;  and  that  we  be  ?iever  named  nor 
held  for  serfs."  Promises  of  manumission  made  by  Richard 
II.  Capture  of  the  Tower  by  the  rebels.  Murder  of  Simon 
Sudbury  and  the  Tax  Commissioners.  Events  of  June  15. 
The  death  of  Tyler  at  Smithfield.  Offers  made  to  the 
peasants  by  the  king.  His  conduct  at  this  crisis.  Practical 
end  of  the  revolt  in  the  South.  The  rising  in  Norfolk  put 
down  by  the  Bishop.  The  work  of  vengeance.  Repudiation 
of  manumission  by  Parliament. 

Permanent  results  of  the  rising.  Villeinage  not  entirely 
destroyed,  but  never  again  enforced  as  a  system.  End  of 
labor  sendees.  Statutes  of  Laborers  ineffectual.  Rise  in 
wages.     Conditions  of  laborers  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

DATES. 
543.  First  recorded  appearance  of  Bubo- Plague  in  Europe. 
1333.  Great  floods,  famines  and  pestilence  in  China. 

1347.  Atmospheric  disturbances  and  famine  in  S.  Europe.     Plague 

on  the  trade  routes. 

1348.  (Jan.)  Violent  earthquakes  in  Italy.     Black  Death  appears  in 

ports  of  Italy  and  France. 
1348.  Black   Death  at    Florence.      (April-Sept.)      Death   of  John 
Villani. 
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1348.  Depopulation  of  Venice.     (March.) 

1348.  Black  Death  at  Avignon.     Death  of  Laura  de  Noves.    (March.) 

1348.  (Aug.)  First  appearance  of  the  Plague  in  England  at  Melcombe 

Regis. 

1349.  Chief  mortality  in  England.     (Jan. -Dec.)     Epidemic  passes 

to  Scotland  and  Norway. 
135 1.  Plague  in  Russia. 
1349-135 1.  Statutes  of  Laborers. 
1361.  Second  ravages  of  Pestilence. 
1369-1370,  1375-1376.   Renewed  outbreaks  of  the   Black   Death  in 

England. 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.    Death  of  the  Black  Prince.  Supremacy 

of  John  of  Gaunt. 

1377.  Poll-tax  of  a  groat  per  head.     Death  of  Edward  III.     Acces- 

sion of  Richard  II.,  aged  11. 

1379.  Graduated  Poll-tax. 

1380.  New  Poll-tax  gives  occasion  for  the  rising  of  the  peasants. 

1381.  REVOLT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

June    5.     Riots  at  Dartford  in  Kent. 
"     11.     Men  of  Kent  release  John  Ball  from  Maid- 
stone jail. 
"     12.     Insurgents    reach    Southwark.      Rising    in 

Essex  and  Hertfordshire. 
"      13.    John  of  Gaunt's  palace  burnt. 
"      14.     Richard  II.  at  Mile  End  makes  promises  to 
the  Essex  villeins. 
Murder  of  Archbishop  Sudbury. 
"     15.     Meeting  at  Smithfield.     Wat  Tyler  killed. 
Richard  stays  the  revolt. 
Rising  of  the  Suffolk  bondmen.     Insurrec- 
tion at  Norwich. 
"     20.     Practical  end  of  the  rising. 
July     2.     Charters  of  manumission  annulled. 
November.     Parliament  sacrifices  the  villeins. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Warburton's  "Edward  III.;"  Green's  "History," 
and  Gardiner's  "Lancaster  and  York,"  (Longmans,  2s.  6d). 

II.  Best  monograph  on  the  Black  Death.  F.  Aidan  Gasquet,  "The 
Great  Pestilence  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  1893). 

III.  For  full  study  of  the  Peasants'1  Revolt,  read  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers'  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  "  and  his  "History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices,"  vol.  i;  Cunningham's  "English  Industry 
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and  Commerce"  (last  edition);  Professor  Ashley's  "Economic 
History,"  vol.  i,  part  ii ;  Stubbs'  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  ii ; 
Wallon's  "Richard  II. ;"  Maurice's  "English  Popular  Leaders," 
vol.  ii  ;  York  Powell's  "History  of  England  to  1509  ;  "  Dr.  Jessopp's 
"Coming  of  the  Eriars." 

IV.  Refer  to  F.  Seebohm's  Art.  in  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  with  reply  by  Professor  Rogers  ;  Hecker's  "Epidemics  of 
the  Middle  Ages;"  Creighton's  "Epidemics  of  Britain,"  recently 
published  ;  Jusserand,  "  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  " 
Michelet,  "History  of  France;"  Villani,  "History  of  Florence ; " 
Froissart's  "Chronicles;"  "Introduction  to  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio;"  "Contemporary  Histories  of  Knighton  and  Walsing- 
ham. ' ' 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


1.  An    English    Manor    before 

1349- 

2.  Estimates  of  Population. 

3.  Morris'  Dream  of  John  Ball. 


4.  Relation  of  Wiclif  to  the  re- 

volt. 

5.  Moral  results  of  the  Pesti- 

lence. 


6.  The  decay  of  Villeinage. 

CONTEMPORARY   NOTICES. 

I.  The  Deaduness  of  the  Great  Pestilence. 

"The  contagion  was  so  great  that  not  only  by  remaining  with  the 
sick  but  even  by  looking  at  them  people  seemed  to  take  it ;  so  much 
so  that  many  died  without  any  to  serve  them,  and  were  buried  without 
priests  to  pray  over  their  graves.  A  father  did  not  visit  his  son,  nor 
the  son  his  father.  Charity  was  dead.  The  mortality  was  so  great 
that  it  left  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  Even  the  doctors 
did  not  dare  to  visit  the  sick  from  fear  of  infection.  ...  As  for 
me,  to  avoid  infamy,  I  did  not  dare  to  absent  myself,  but  still  I  was  in 
continual  fear." — Guy  de  Chauliac,  Physician  of  Clement  IV. 

II.  Effects  on  prices  and  labor  (1349). 

"In  that  time  there  was  sold  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  \2d.,  a  quarter 
of  barley  for  gd.,  a  quarter  of  beans  for  8d. ,  a  quarter  of  oats  for  6d. , 
a  large' ox  for  4od.,  a  good  horse  for  six  shillings,  a  good  cow  for  two 
shillings  and  even  for  i8d.  And  even  at  this  price  buyers  were  only 
rarely  to  be  found.  And  this  pestilence  lasted  for  two  years  and  more 
before  England  was  freed  from  it.  When,  by  God's  mercy,  it  ceased, 
there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  labourers  that  none  could  be  had  for 
agricultural  purposes.  On  account  of  this  scarcity,  women,  and  even 
small  children,  were  to  be  seen  with  the  plow  and  leading  the 
waggons." — Eulogium  Historiarum  {Rolls  Series). 


III.  Proclamation  of  Edward  III.  (June.    1349). 

"  Seeing  that  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  principally  of  labourers 
and  servants,  is  dead  of  the  plague,  and  that  some,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  masters  and  the  scarcity  of  servants,  -will  not  work  unless  they 
receive  exorbitant  wages,  and  others  choosing  rather  to  beg  in  idleness 
than  to  earn  their  bread  by  labour  .  .  .  we  have  ordained,  by  the 
advice  of  our  prelates  and  nobles,  and  other  skilled  persons,  that 
every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  of  our  kingdom,  bond  or  free, 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  living  by  trading,  or  having  of  his  or 
her  own  wherewithal  to  live  .  .  .  shall,  if  so  required,  serve 
another  for  the  same  wages  as  were  the  custom  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  our  reign." — Pymer's  Foedera. 

IV.  Effect  of  the  Proclamation. 

' '  But  the  labourers  were  so  lifted  up  and  obstinate  that  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  king's  command,  but  if  any  one  wished  to  have  them 
he  had  to  give  them  what  they  wanted,  and  either  lose  his  fruit  and 
crops,   or  satisfy  the  lofty  and  covetous  wishes  of  the  population 

.  .  .  and  afterwards  the  king  had  many  labourers  arrested  and 
sent  them  to  prison  ;  many  withdrew  themselves  and  went  into  the 
forests  and  woods  ;  and  those  who  were  taken  were  heavily  fined." — 
Henry  of  Knighton. 

V.  William  L,angland  and  the  Laborers'  Demands. 
"  Laboreres  that  have  no  lande     .     to  lyve  on  but  her  handes 
Deyned  nought  to  dyne  a-day     .     nyght  olde  wortes. 
May  no  peny-ale  hem  paye     .     ne  no  pece  of  bakoun, 
But  it  be  fresch  flesch  other  fische     .     fryed  other  bake, 
And  that  chaude  or  plus  chaude  for  chilling  of  her  mawe. 
And  but  if  he  be  heighlich  huyred     .     ellis  wil  he  chyde    .     .    . 
And  thanne  curseth  he  the  kynge     .     and  al  his  conseille  after, 
Such  lawes  to  loke     .     laboreres  to  greve. " 

Piers  the  Plowman,  jog. 

VI.  Froissart's  view  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt. 
"There  happened  in  England  great  commotions  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  by  which  England  was  near  ruined  without 
resource.  Never  was  a  country  in  such  jeopardy  as  this  was  at  that 
period,  and  all  through  the  too  great  comfort  of  the  commonalty. 
Rebellion  was  stirred  up,  as  it  was  formerly  done  in  France  by  the 
Jacques  Bons-hommes,  who  did  much  evil,  and  sore  troubled  the  king- 
dom of  France.  It  is  marvelous  from  what  a  trifle  this  pestilence 
raged  in  England.  .  .  .  It  is  a  truth,  that  fully  two-thirds  of  these 
people  knew  not  what  they  wanted,  nor  what  they  sought  for ;  they 
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followed  one  another  like  sheep,  or  like  to  the  shepherds  of  old,  who 
said  they  were  going  to  conquer  the  holy  land,  and  afterwards  accom- 
plished nothing.  .  .  .  This  rebellion  was  well  known  to  be  in 
agitation  before  it  broke  out,  and  the  country  people  had  left  their 
homes ;  to  which  the  king  applied  no  remedy,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  every  one.  In  order  that  gentlemen  and  others  may  take 
example  and  correct  wicked  rebels,  I  will  most  amply  detail  how  this 
business  was  conducted." — Chronicles, 

VII.  John  Bail's  letter  to  the  Commons  op  Essex. 
"John  Schep,  somtyme  Seynt  Marie  prest  of  Yorke  and  nowe  of 
Colchestre,  greteth  well  Johan  Nameles,  and  Johan  Cartere,  and  biddeth 
hem  that  thei  ware  of  gyle  in  borugh,  and  stondeth  togidder  in  Goddis 
name,  and  biddeth  Peres  Ploughman  go  to  his  werke,  and  chastise 
well  Hobbe  the  robber,  and  taketh  with  you  Johan  Trewman  and  all 
his  felawes,  and  no  mo,  and  loke,  shappe  you  to  on  heued  and  no  mo." 

"Johan  the  Muller  heth  ygrounde  smal,  smal,  smal ; 

The  Kyngis  Sone  of  Hevene  shalle  paye  for  alle. 

Be  ware  or  ye  be  wo, 

Knoweth  your  frend  from  youre  foo, 

Haveth  ynowe,  and  seythe  '  Hoo  '  ; 

And  do  welle  and  bettre,  and  fleth  synne, 

And  seketh  pees,  and  holde  therynne  ; 
And  so  biddeth  Johan  Trewman  and  alle  his  felawes." 

Walsingham. 


LECTURE  IV. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLAND. 

Chaucer.     William  Langland.    John  Wycliffe. 

"  The  first  warbler  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  which  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. ' ' 

"  He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  song  ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  plowed  field  or  flowery  mead." 
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"Here  was  a  healthy  and  hearty  man,  so  genuine  that  he  need  not 
ask  whether  he  was  genuine  or  no,  so  sincere  as  quite  to  forget  his  own 
sincerity,  so  truly  pious  that  he  could  be  happy  in  the  best  world  that 
God  chose  to  make,  so  humane  that  he  loved  even  the  foibles  of  his 
kind.  Here  was  a  truly  epic  poet,  without  knowing  it,  who  did  not 
waste  time  in  considering  whether  his  age  were  good  or  bad,  but  quietly 
taking  it  for  granted  as  the  best  that  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  for  him 
has  left  us  such  a  picture  of  contemporary  life  as  no  man  ever  painted. " 
—J.  R.  Lowell. 

"The  actual  and  active  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  subterranean 
lavas  which  simmer  beneath  a  brittle  crust  of  good  order  and  regular 
administration,  all  the  latest  possibilities  of  volcanoes  which  this 
inward  fire  represents,  are  always  present  to  the  mind  of  Langland. 
Rumblings  are  heard  and  herald  the  earthquake.  The  vehement  and 
passionate  England  that  produced  the  great  revolt  of  138 1  and  the 
heresy  of  Wyclif,  that  later  on  will  give  birth  to  Cavaliers  and  Puritans, 
is  contained  in  essence  in  Langland's  work  ;  we  divine,  we  foresee  her. 
Chaucer's  book  is,  undoubtedly,  not  in  contradiction  to  that  England, 
but  it  screens  and  allows  her  to  be  forgotten."— y.  J .  Jussercwid . 

"When  we  turn  to  the  religious,  the  social  and  the  literary  aspect 
of  this  period,  we  may  be  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  the  three  are 
all  intertwined  together,  and  in  which  they  all  gather  round  a  single 
man.  We  cannot  write  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  any 
of  these  aspects  without  bringing  in  the  name  of  John  Wycliffe.  But, 
while  he  is  prominent  in  all  three  alike,  it  is  his  religious  position 
which  is  primary.  His  influence  on  our  social  and  literary  history  is 
secondary,  and  acts  wholly  through  his  religious  position.  Wycliffe, 
a  renowned  schoolman  and  doctor  of  Oxford,  a  well  beneficed  secular 
priest,  not  unknown  in  the  political  world,  made  himself  the  centre 
and  mouthpiece  of  the  great  need  of  his  time.  The  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  cry  for  a  religious  reformation  in  a  wider  sense 
than  a  mere  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  moment." — E.  A.  Freeman. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

History  and  Literature.  "  Great  nations  write  their  auto- 
biographies in  three  manuscripts  : — the  book  of  their  deeds, 
the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their  Art."  The 
three  great  writers  who  help  us  to  understand  the  England 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  Chaucer,  William  Langland 
and  John  Wycliffe — one  the  poet  of  the  Court,  the  second 
of  the  people,  the  third  the  representative  of  the  Universities. 
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What  history  can  we  get  from  the  ' '  Canterbury  Tales  ? ' ' 
Chaucer's  environment.  His  birth,  parentage  and  training. 
A  Londoner  born  and  bred.  The  London  of  the  fourteenth 
centuty.  Estimates  of  its  population.  Chaucer  as  page  in 
the  household  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  A  prisoner  in 
France,  ransomed  at  the  peace  of  Bretigni  for  £16.  His 
varied  experience  reflected  in  his  poems.  His  marriage  to 
one  of  Queen  Philippa's  ladies.  Connection  with  John  of 
Gaunt.  His  diplomatic  missions  to  Italy.  Could  he  have 
met  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  ?  Chaucer  as  Comptroller  of 
Customs  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Kent.  His  reverses 
after  John  of  Gaunt' s  dismissal.  Again  in  favor  under 
Richard  II.  Clerk  of  the  works  at  Windsor  and  West- 
minster. Period  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Befriended 
by  Henry  IV.,  Death  in  1400.  His  probable  character. 
Comparison  with  Dante.  His  qualities  as  poet.  Can  we 
accept  his  picture  of  the  times  as  faithful?  The  thirty 
characters  of  the  ' '  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. ' '  No 
hard  and  fast  division  of  classes.  Absence  of  two  represen- 
tatives. All  through  Chaucer  remains  the  poet  of  Chivalry. 
The  portrait  of  the  Knight.  Chivalry  on  its  ideal  side. 
Chaucer's  attitude  to  religion  and  the  Church.  His  satire 
on  Monks  and  Friars.  Chaucer's  monk  contrasted  with 
Anselm  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  ' '  Thou  art  not  like  a  penitent 
or  ghost. ' '  The  Prioress.  Monasteries  as  social  institutions. 
The  sudden  degeneration  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Friar 
Hubert.  Importance  of  the  pictures  of  Pardoner  and  Sum- 
moner.  Indulgences.  The  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  secular  clergy. 
The  "poor  Persoun  of  a  toun."  General  impressions 
conveyed  by  the  Prologue.  Chaucer's  is  a  "Merrie" 
England.     His  view  not  profoundly  serious.     Its  limitations. 

Immense  value  as  history  of  the  ' '  Vision  Concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman."  It  supplements  Chaucer.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  poem.  Very  little  is  known  about  its  author. 
William  Langland  or  Longley,  was  probably  born  about  the 
year  1332  in  Shropshire.     His  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
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gathered  from  his  writings.  Probably  he  was  of  lowly- 
birth,  enabled  to  rise  through  the  Church,  but  early  deprived 
of  his  patrons,  possibly  by  the  Pestilence.  He  shows  uni- 
versity training.  Unable  to  rise  higher  than  the  occupation 
of  a  chantry  clerk.  His  marriage  and  life  in  London.  His 
wife  Kytte  and  Kalote  his  daughter,  gangland' s  poverty 
and  pride.  His  care  for  his  writings.  The  three  texts  of 
1362,  1377  and  1398.  Characteristics  of  the  "Vision." 
Return  to  the  alliterative  method.  Langland's  allegory. 
Comparison  with  Bunyan.  Lady  Meed.  Piers  the  Plow- 
man. Langland's  attitude  towards  his  age.  Really  not  a 
revolutionary,  but  the  apostle  of  common  sense.  His  rev- 
erence for  the  English  Parliament  and  theory  of  kingship. 
His  connection  with  the  peasants'  rising,  which  he  con- 
demned. Already  his  poems  had  great  influence.  John 
Ball's  letters,  gangland  was  no  Communist,  and  denounced 
the  Friars  who  taught  it,  but  his  idealization  of  Labor  had  its 
effect.  His  picture  of  fourteenth  century  poverty.  What 
has  he  to  say  of  mediaeval  religion  and  morals  ?  Perfectly 
orthodox,  but  lashes  the  corruptions  of  Pope,  Prelates  and 
Friars.  His  parish  priest  a  contrast  to  Chaucer's.  His 
plea  for  sincerity  in  all  ranks.  Langland  as  the  first  of  the 
Puritans. 

John  Wycliffe.  The  difficulties  of  his  history.  Oxford 
movements  of  the  past.  Popular  misconceptions.  The 
chief  facts  of  Wycliffe' s  biography.  The  existence  of  two 
Wycliffes  at  Oxford  at  the  same  period.  Mastership  of 
Balliol  a  certain  fact.  His  position  as  the  chief  teacher  of 
Oxford.  The  "last  of  the  Schoolmen."  His  political 
career.  Pope  Urban' s  demand  for  tribute.  Wycliffe' s  book 
on  "Civil  Lordship."  The  Great  Schism  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  The  stages  in  his  progress  towards  heresy. 
His  attack  upon  Transubstantiation.  The  "  Earthquake 
Council."     Retirement  at  Lutterworth. 

Chief  questions  of  Wycliffe' s  career.  His  strange  alli- 
ance with  John  of  Gaunt.  True  character  of  "time  hon- 
ored Lancaster."     One  aim  in  common — the  diminution  of 
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the  wealth  of  the  Church.  Wycliffe,  although  the  opponent 
of  the  Friars,  held  the  doctrine  of  "  evangelical  poverty. ' ' 
Was  he  the  tool  of  John  of  Gaunt  ?  His  communistic  the- 
ories. Had  these  any  influence  upon  the  Peasants'  Revolt  ? 
Wycliffe  condemns  it,  but  only  slightly.  His  relation  to  the 
movement  resembled  L,uther's  to  the  Peasants'  rising  in 
Germany.  His  strong  advocacy  of  poverty  for  the  clergy. 
His  doctrine  of  "Dominion"  and  its  probable  meaning. 
Was  he  a  precursor  of  the  English  Reformation  ?  His 
' '  poor  priests. ' '  Translation  of  the  Vulgate.  His  failure 
and  the  causes  of  it.     His  character  and  place  in  history. 

LANDMARKS. 
1320  c.  Birth  of  Wycliffe. 
132 1.      Death  of  Dante. 
1332  c.  Birth  of  William  Langland. 
1337.      Birth  of  Eroissart. 
1340  c.  Birth  of  Chaucer. 
1347.      Death  of  William  Ockham. 
1349.      The  Great  Pestilence. 
1360.      Chaucer  ransomed  by  King  Edward  III. 
1362.      First  version  of  "Piers  Plowman."     English  first  used  in 

the  Law  Courts. 
1366.  Wycliffe  defends  Parliament's  refusal  of  tribute  to  the  Pope. 

Treatise  "  De  Dominio  "  (about  1368). 
1372.  Chaucer  employed  on  diplomatic  missions.     Goes  to  Italy. 
1374.  Death  of  Petrarch.     Chaucer  Comptroller  of  Customs. 

1377.  Wycliffe  cited  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's.     B-text  of  "  Piers  Plow- 

man." 

1378.  The  Great  Schism.     Wycliffe's  "poor  priests."     Translation 

of  the  Bible. 
1381.  The  Peasants'  Revolt.     Wycliffe's  attack  upon  Transubstan- 

tiation. 
1384.  Death  of  Wycliffe. 
1389.  Period  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

1398.  Last  revision  of  "  Piers  Plowman."     Death  of  Langland. 

1399.  Death  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

1400.  Death  of  Chaucer. 

BOOKS. 
I.   Textbooks.     Green's    "History;"    Gairdner's    "Lancaster  and 
York"  (Longmans,  is.  6d.)  ;  Warburton's  "Edward  III." 
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II.  Chaucer.  "Life,"  by  A.  W.  Ward  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series) ;  *Browne's  "Chaucer's  England,"  2  vols.  ;  Clarendon  Press 
editions  of  the  *  "  Prologue  "  and  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 

III.  Langland.  *J.  J.  Jusserand,  "  Piers  Plowman  "  (Fisher  Unwin, 
1894) — a  splendid  book  ;  W.  Skeat,  "Piers  the  Plowman"  (Clarendon 
Press) ;  Article  in  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

IV.  Wyclijfe.  *  R.  L.  Poole,  "  Wycliffe  and  Movements  for  Reform  " 
(Longman's  Epochs  of  Church  History) ;  Montagu  Burrows,  "  Wiclif's 
Place  in  History"  (Isbister) ;  "Social  England,"  edited  by  H.  D. 
Traill,  vol.  ii  ;  "Lives,"  by  Lewis,  Vaughan,  and  Serjeant  (Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series);  Milman's  "Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  viii ; 
Perry's  "  Church  History,"  vol.  i ;  Lechler's  "Life  of  John  Wycliffe," 
2  vols. 

V.  Books  of  Reference.  Taine's  "English  Literature,"  vol.  i; 
Ten  Brink's  "Early  English  Literature;"  Oxford  edition  of 
"  Chaucer, "  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat ;  Stubbs'  "Constitutional 
History,"  vol.  ii  ;  Trench,  "  Mediaeval  Church  History  ;  "  Gairdner 
and  Spedding's  "  Studies  in  English  History  ;  "  Shirley's  Introduction 
to  the  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  "  (Rolls  Series) ;  Lyte's  "  History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  "  F.  D.  Matthew's  Preface  to  "English  Works 
of  Wiclif ;  "  "  De  Civili  Dominio,"  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole  ;  "  Histories 
of  Knighton  and  Walsingham." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


1.  John  of  Gaunt. 

2.  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 

3.  The  Wycliffe  Bible. 


4.  Wycliffe  and  Huss. 

5.  The  Lollards. 

6.  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 


7.  De  haeretico  comburendo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I.  Chaucer's  Parson  and  Langi^and's. 
"A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 
And  was  a  pore  Persoun  of  a  toun  ; 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk 
That  Christes  gospel  gladly  wolde  preche  ; 
His  parischens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
****** 
A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowher  is. 
He  way  teed  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  a  spiced  conscience, 
But  Christes  love,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  and  ferst  he  folwed  it  himselve. ' ' 

— Prologue,  447. 
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"I  can  noughte  perfitly  my  pater-noster  ■  as  the  prest  hit  syngeth, 
But  I  can  rymes  of  Robyn  Hood  "  and  Randolf  erle  of  Chestre, 
Ac  neither  of  owre  L,orde  ne  ofowre  Lady  *  the  leste  that  evere  was 

made. 
I  have  made  vowes  fourty  *  and  for-yete  hem  on  the  morne ; 
I  parfourmed  nevre  penaunce  "  as  the  prest  me  highte, 
Ne  ryghte  sori  for  my  synnes  *  yet  was  I  nevere. 
And  yif  I  bidde  any  bedes  "  but  if  it  be  in  wrath, 
That  I  telle  with  my  tonge  *  is  two  myle  fro  myne  herte. 
I  am  occupied  eche  day  •  haliday  and  other, 
"With  ydel  tales  atte  ale  *  and  otherwhile  in  cherches  ; 
Goddes  peyne  and  his  passioun  ■  ful  selde  thynke  I  there-on." 

— Piers  the  Plowman,  Passus  V. 

II.  Chaucer's  Monk  and  Friar. 

"  A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistre, 
An  out-rydere,  that  loved  venerye  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
****** 
Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat ; 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  for-pyned  goost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  eny  roost. 
His  palfray  was  as  brown  as  eny  berye." 

"  A  Frer  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Ful  sweetly  herde  he  confessioun 

And  pleasaunt  was  his  absolucioun  ; 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  geve  penance 

Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pittance  ; 

For  unto  a  poore  ordre  for  to  geve 

Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  i-schreve." 

—Prologue,  165. 
iii.   ivangi.and's     picture     of     fourteenth    century 

Poverty. 
"The  most  needy  aren  oure  neighebores  ■  and  we  nyme  good  hede, 
As  prisones  in  puttes  *  and  poure  folke  in  cotes, 
Charged  with  children  ■  and  chef  lordes  rente, 
That  thei  with  spynnynge  may  spare  "  spenen  hit  in  hous-hyre, 
Bothe  in  mylk  and  in  mete  ■  to  make  with  papelotes, 
To  a-glotye  with  here  gurles  ■  that  greden  after  fode. 
Al-so  hem-selve  •  sufiren  much  hunger, 
And  wo  in  winter  tyme. 
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That  reuthe  is  to  rede  ■  othere  in  ryme  shewe 
The  wo  of  these  women  *  that  wonyeth  in  cotes  ; 
And  of  meny  other  men  '  that  much  wo  suffren, 
Bothe  a-fyngrede  and  a-furst." — C  Text,  X. 

IV.  IvANGLAND  AS  A   CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

"I  am  kynge  with  crowne  ■  the  comune  to  reule, 
And  holy  kirke  and  clergye  •  fro  cursede  men  to  defende. 

I  am  hed  of  lawe  ; 
For  ye  ben  but  membres  *  and  I  above  alle." — 
****** 

"  In  condicioun  '  quod  Conscience,'  that  thow  kenne  defende 
And  rule  thy  rewme  in  resoun  '  right  wel,  and  in  treuth." 

B  Text,  XIX. 

V.  Verdicts  on  John  WycIvIFff,. 

' '  Organum  diabolicum,  hostis  ecclesice,  confusio  vulgi,  hcereticorum 
eidolum,  hypocritarum  speculum,  schismatis  incentor,  odii  seminator, 
mendacii  fabricator. ' ' —  Walsingham. 

"He  was  second  to  none  in  philosophy  ;  in  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  incomparable. " — Knighton. 

"  Ideo  vocatur  Wiclyffe,  nequam  vita,  memories  terdampnatce." — 
Gascoigne. 

' '  These  men  were  sentinels,  against  an  army  of  enemies,  till  God 
sent  Luther  to  relieve  them. ' ' — Fuller. 

"The  divine  and  admirable  Wiclef."— -John  Milton. 

"John  Wycleve  was  a  grand  dissembler,  a  man  of  little  conscience. " 
— Dr.  Fell,  i6j2. 

' '  Flattered  men  by  his  appeal  to  their  private  judgment. ' ' — Lingard. 

"One  of  the  greatest  men  that  our  country  has  produced." — Dean 
Hook. 

"  His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure,  moral  and  religious 
supremacy  to  religion.  This  was  the  secret,  the  vital  principle  of  his 
anti-sacerdotalism,  of  his  pertinacious  enmity  to  the  whole  hierarchical 
system  of  his  day." — Dean  Milman. 

1 '  WyclifFe  himself  was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  popular  teacher  ;  but 
his  logical  system  of  politics,  when  it  was  applied  to  practice,  turned 
out  to  be  little  else  than  socialism. ' ' — Bishop  of  Oxford. 

"He  labored  to  set  forward  the  modern  idea  of  the  State,  and  to 
maintain  its  independence  of  hierarchical  interference.  To  this  he 
added  the  earnest  longing  after  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  life  and 
practice  which  had  animated  such  men  as  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  had  made  them  look  with  regret  upon  the  riches  and 
temporal  importance  of  the  Church." — Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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LECTURE  V. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Edward  IV.  Warwick.  Richard  III. 

' '  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  have  been  described  as  a  mere  struggle  of 
noble  factions.  As  regards  the  actual  fighting,  from  St.  Alban's  to 
Tewkesbury,  it  is  indeed  characteristic  that,  as  Comines  noted,  it  was 
all  done  by  the  nobles  and  their  retainers.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
superficial  view  which  ignored  the  deep-seated  causes  leading  up  to  so 
obstinate  a  struggle,  or  failed  to  discern  the  momentous  results  issuing 
from  it.  Without  the  deep  popular  discontent  against  the  dynasty, 
the  Yorkist  party  could  have  hardly  formed  itself.  Popular  discontent 
was  the  outcome  of  the  long  drain  of  the  French  wars,  their  demoral- 
izing influence,  and  the  humiliation  of  their  closing  stages.  It  was 
also  the  outcome  of  a  premature  strain  put  upon  Parliamentary 
institutions,   overshadowed    as    those    were    by  sinister    influences. 

.  .  .  It  was  the  outcome,  finally,  of  a  long  period  of  'lack  of 
governance,'  shown  most  conspicuously  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
central  power,  and  its  failure  to  keep  order  at  a  distance." — A.  L. 
Smith,  Social  England,  Vol.  II. 

"The  despondency  of  the  English  people,  when  their  dream  of 
conquest  in  France  was  dissipated,  was  attended  with  a  complete 
decay  of  thought,  with  civil  war,  and  with  a  standing  still,  or  perhaps 
a  decline  of  population,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  wealth.  The  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  resurrection  of  old  literature,  the  trumpet  of 
the  Reformation  scarcely  quickened  the  national  pulse  with  real  life 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. " — C.  H.  Pearson,  National  Life  and 
Character. 

"So  we  turn  our  back  on  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  ideal  heroism,  of 
picturesque  castles  and  glorious  churches,  and  pageants,  camps  and 
tournaments,  lovely  charity  and  gallant  self-sacrifice,  with  their  dark 
shadows  of  dynastic  faction,  bloody  conquest,  grievous  misgovernance, 
local  tyrannies,  plagues  and  famines  unhelped  and  unaverted,  hollow- 
ness  of  pomp,  disease  and  dissolution.  The  charm  which  the  relics 
of  mediaeval  art  have  woven  round  the  later  Middle  Ages  must  be 
resolutely  broken.  The  attenuated  life  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  in 
thorough  discrepancy  with  the  grand  conceptions  of  the  earlier 
times." — Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  III. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  LECTURE. 

General  character  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Dearth  of  great  men.  Decay  of  literature. 
Poverty  of  the  chronicles.  Disastrous  foreign  wars  and 
faction  fights  at  home.  The  corruption  of  the  Church. 
Parliamentary  failure  ending  in  despotism.  The  supposed 
"Golden  Age  of  the  English  Peasantry."  Real  interest  of 
English  history  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  period  of 
transition.  The  Revolution  of  1399  and  its  meaning. 
Richard  II. 's  absolutism.  The  House  of  Lancaster  and  its 
relations  to  Baronage  and  Church.  Advance  in  power  of 
Parliament.  Constitutional  rule  of  the  Lancastrian  Kings. 
Their  weak  administration.  ' '  Want  of  Governance. ' '  Ex- 
amples of  this.     The  "  Paston  Letters." 

The  origin  of  the  War  of  the  Roses.  Family  policy  of 
Edward  III.  The  failure  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
Factions  amongst  the  Baronage.  The  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Henry  VI.  Character  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
How  was  the  country  divided  ?  North  against  South.  Class 
divisions.  General  life  of  the  people  not  disturbed.  Nature 
of  Warfare.  The  battle  of  Towton.  Warwick  the  King 
Maker.  Edward  IV.  and  the  New  Monarchy.  His  charac- 
ter. Policy  of  the  Yorkists.  Points  of  interest  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  Results  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
battle  of  Bosworth.    The  popular  dictatorship  of  the  Tudors. 

Condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Professor  Rogers'  estimate  of  prices  and 
wages.  Public  health.  Food  and  dwellings.  Agriculture. 
Landlord  and  tenant.  The  Yeomanry.  Comparison  with 
modern  conditions. 

DATES. 
1399.  Deposition  of  Richard  II.     Accession  of  Henry  IV. 
1401.  Act   "Dehaeretico    comburendo "   passed.      Execution    of 

William  Sawtre. 
1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
1405.  Conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
1407.  Advance  in  power  of  Parliament. 
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1413-  Accession  of  Henry  V. 

1415.  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge.     Battle  of  Agincourt. 
1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes. 
1422.  Death  of  Henr)'  V. 

1429.  Siege  of  Orleans  raised  by  Jeanne  Dare. 
1435.  Death  of  Bedford. 

1445.  Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
1450.  Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade. 

1453.  Final  loss  of  France.     Insanity  of  Henry  VI. 
1455.  Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.    Battle  of  St  Alban's  (1). 
Capture  of  Henry. 

1460.  Yorkist  victory  at  Northampton.     York  claims  the  throne. 

Battle  of  Wakefield.     Death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

1461.  Mortimer's  Cross.     Second  battle  of  St.  Alban's.    Great  battle 

of  Towton.     Edward  IV.  crowned  king. 
1464.  Marriage  of  Edward  IV.  to  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

1469.  Alliance  of  Warwick  and  Clarence  against  the  King. 

1470.  Flight  of  Edward  IV.  to  Flanders.     Restoration  of  Henry  VI. 

1471.  Battle  of  Barnet.     Death  of  the  King  Maker.     Battle  of  Tew- 

kesbury.   Death  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower. 

1475.  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI. 

1483.  Death  of  Edward  IV.  Gloucester  Protector.  Edward  V.  reigns 
two  months.  Richard  III.  king.  Buckingham,  Richmond 
and  Morton  unsuccessfully  conspire  against  Richard. 

1485 .  Battle  of  Bosworth.     Accession  of  Henry  VII. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  "Lancaster  and  York,"  by  James  Gairdner  (Long- 
mans' Epochs)  ;  Green,  Gardiner  or  York  Powell. 

II.  Larger  Histories.  "*Social  England,"  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
vol.  ii;  Stubbs'  "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  iii ;  Sir  James  Ramsay, 
' '  Lancaster  and  York, ' '  2  vols. 

III.  Best  short  monograph.  "*Warwick  the  King  Maker,"  by  C. 
W.  Oman  (Macmillan). 

IV.  Refer  to  "Paston  Letters,"  edited  by  James  Gairdner;  "  Fort- 
nightly Review,"  vol.  xiv  (Cade's  Rebellion);  Gairdner's  "Richard 
III. ;"  Fortesque,  "Governance  of  England"  (edited  by  C.  Plummer) ; 
W.  Denton's  "England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century;"  Roger's  "Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages ;"  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages ;"  Sanford's 
"Estimates  of  English  Kings;"  More's  "Life  of  Richard  III.;" 
"Philip  de  Commines"  (Bohn's  Translation);  Wright's  "Political 
Poems,"  vol.  ii ;  Gascoigne's  "Loci  de  Libro  Veritatum"  (edited  by 
Thorold  Rogers). 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 

1.  The  Paston  Letters.                             5.  Ireland  from  Henry  II.  to 

2.  The  Invention  of  Printing.         |  Henry  VII. 

3.  English  Towns.                                    6.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Character  of  Richard  III. 

NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I.  The;  Descendants  op  Edward  III. 
Edward  III. 
I 

I     .  I  I 

Black  Prince.        Lionel,      John  of  Gaunt, 

D.  of  Clarence,  m.  (1)  Blanche 

of  Lancaster. 

Richard  II.  | 

Phillippa,         Henry  IV. 

m.  Edmund  Mortimer.      | 

I  Henry  V. 

Roger  Mortimer, 

E.  of  March.        Henry  VI. 


Edmund  of  Langley, 
D.  of  York. 


Edward, 

P.  of  Wales, 

slain,  147 1. 


Richard, 
E.  of  Cambridge. 

Richard  Plantagenet, 

D.  of  York, 
killed  at  Wakefield, 
1460. 


Edmund,        Anne  Mortimer, 
E.  of  March,         m.  Richard,  j 

d.  1424.         E.  of  Cambridge.     Edward  IV.  Clarence.  Richard  III. 

Yorkist  Line. 


I  I  I  I  I 

Elizabeth,        Edward  V.    Richard.      E.  of  Warwick,     Countess  of 
m.  Hen.  VII.  beheaded,  1499.      Salisbury, 

beheaded,  1541. 
II.  The;  Desce;nt  of  He;nry  VII. 
John  of  Gaunt, 
m.  (3)  Katharine  Swyn  ford. 


I 
Cardinal  Beaufort. 


Owen  Tudor, 
m.  Katharine  of  France 

I 
Edmund  Tudor,  ~ 
E.  of  Richmond.    I 


I 
John  Beaufort, 
E.  of  Somerset. 

I 
John  Beaufort, 
D.  of  Somerset. 

I 
The  Lady  Margaret. 


Henry  VII, 
m.  Elizabeth  of  York. 
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III.  Warwick,  the;  King  Maker. 

"  In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  most  deceptive  to  call  Warwick  the  last 
of  the  barons.  Vast  though  his  strength  might  be  as  the  greatest  land- 
holder in  England,  it  was  as  a  statesman  and  administrator  that  he 
left  his  mark  on  the  age.  He  should  be  thought  of  as  the  forerunner 
of  Wolsey  rather  than  as  the  successor  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  or  the 
Bohuns  and  Bigods.  That  the  world  remembers  him  as  a  turbulent 
noble  is  a  misfortune.  .  .  .  His  whole  career  was  possible  because 
the  majority  of  the  nation  not  only  trusted  and  respected,  but  hon- 
estly liked  him.  This  it  was  which  explains  the  king-making  of  his 
later  years.  Men  grew  so  accustomed  to  follow  his  lead  that  they 
would  even  acquiesce  when  he  transferred  his  allegiance  from  King 
Edward  to  King  Henry." — C.  W.  Oman. 

IV.  The;  Character  of  Edward  IV. 

"  He  had  entered  on  public  life  with  high  promise  ;  a  born  general, 
a  born  popular  ruler ;  sensual  already  and  ruthless,  no  doubt,  but 
capable  of  energetic  action  and  of  unbending  purpose  ;  affable  and 
courteous,  interested  in  art  and  literature,  kindly  to  those  around  him, 
true  to  his  ministers,  gifted  with  a  singular  talent  for  detail  and  for 
organization,  fully  alive  to  the  new  commercial  spirit  and  its  impor- 
tance ;  a  man  of  great  gifts,  mental  and  bodily.  But  the  passions  of 
that  fierce  time,  his  own  self-indulgence,  the  defection  of  Warwick 
and  Clarence,  the  promptings  of  evil  favorites,  ruined  his  character. 
He  died  a  worthless  and  worn-out  debauchee.'' — A.  L.  Smith. 

V.  English  Labor  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Professor 

Rogers'  view). 
"  The  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  were 
the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  wages 
which  he  earned  by  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  no  time 
were  wages,  relatively,  so  high,  and  at  no  time  was  food  so  cheap.  . 
.  .  From  1401  to  1540,  the  price  of  wheat  is  5s.  \\%d.  a  quarter. 
Every  kind  of  grain,  except  wheat  and  peas,  is  cheaper  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  than  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth. 
The  wages  of  the  artisan  during  this  period  were  generally,  and 
through  the  year,  about  6d.  a  day.  Those  of  the  agricultural  laborer 
were  about  ^d.  .  .  .  It  is  plain  that  the  day  was  one  of  eight  hours. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  the  labourer  is  paid  for  every  day  in  the  year,  though 
it  is  certain  he  did  not  work  on  Sundays  and  the  principal  holidays. 
.  .  .  The  War  of  the  Roses  was  as  distant  from  the  great  mass  of  Eng- 
lish people,  and  was  as  little  injurious  in  its  immediate  effects,  as  sum- 
mer lightning  is.     If  it  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
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the  loss  did  not  fall  on  the  working  men  of  England,  but  on  the  nobles 
and  professional  condottieri .  ...  It  had  no  bearing  on  work  and 
wages. — Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages. 


LECTURE  VI. 

THE    NEW    LEARNING. 

John    Colet.      Erasmus.      Sir   Thomas    More. 

"  It  is  never  among  the  people  who  give  birth  to  new  ideas  that 
those  ideas  attain  to  their  healthiest  development.  The  new  thought 
takes  possession  of  them  too  exclusively,  and  quickens  one  side  of 
their  nature  into  too  one-sided  a  life.  So  it  had  been  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  with  the  monasticism  of  the  East.  So  it  was  when  the 
Middle  Ages  drew  to  a  close  with  the  Humanism  of  Italy.  What 
Benedict  of  Nursia  was  to  Simeon  Stylites,  Colet  and  More  were  to 
Pulci  and  Machiavelli.  The  Italians  had  before  them  the  less  of 
Mediaeval  Christianity  in  their  foulest  corruption.  Their  reverence 
for  humanity  grew  to  be  mere  pampering  of  the  intellect  or  of  the 
senses.  In  England,  as  the  evil  was  less  intense,  the  reaction  was  less 
intense  also.  The  old  church  life  lived  on  in  the  words  of  Colet, 
interpenetrated  with  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  new  longing  for  a 
reign  of  justice  rather  than  for  self  mortification." — S.  R.  Gardiner. 

"The  one  name  in  which  the  classical  revival  of  Germany  is 
summed  up,  is  that  of  Erasmus.  He  is  the  typical  northern  scholar. 
No  contemporary  Italian  humanist  has  so  great  a  reputation  ;  he  was 
recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  as  the  literary  chief  of  Europe." 
— Hibbert  Lectures  for  1883. 

"A  man  with  many  faults,  many  weaknesses,  with  much  vanity, 
with  a  want  of  independence  of  character  ;  faults  surely  venial  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  loneliness  in  the  world, 
his  want  of  natural  friends,  and  even  of  country,  and  his  physical 
infirmities  ;  but  a  man  who,  in  the  great  period  of  dawning  intellect, 
stood  forth  the  foremost ;  who  in  the  scholar  never  forgot  the  Christian  ; 
whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  associate  the  cultivation  of  letters  with 
a  simpler  Christianity,  a  Christianity  of  life  as  of  doctrine ;  who  in 
influence  at  least,  was  the  greatest  of  the  '  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation.'  " — Dean  Milman. 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  More's  reputation  that  he  has  been  adopted 
as  the  champion  of  a  party  and  a  cause  which  is  arrayed  in  hostility 
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to  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  his  country.  Apart  from  the 
partisan  use  which  is  made  of  his  name  we  must  rank  him  amongst 
the  noblest  minds  of  England,  as  one  who  became  the  victim  of  a 
tyrant  whose  policy  he  disapproved  and  whose  servile  instruments  he 
despised." — Mark  Pattison. 

"Of  all  men  nearly  perfect,  Sir  Thomas  More  had,  perhaps,  the 
clearest  marks  of  individual  character.  His  peculiarities,  though 
distinguishing  him  from  all  others,  were  yet  withheld  from  growing 
into  moral  faults.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  un- 
affected, that  he  was  natural,  that  he  was  simple  ;  so  the  larger  part 
of  truly  great  men  have  been.  But  there  is  something  homespun  in 
More  which  is  common  to  him  with  scarcely  any  other.  This  quality 
bound  together  his  genius  and  learning,  his  eloquence  and  fame,  with 
his  homely  and  daily  duties,  bestowing  a  genuineness  on  all  his  good 
qualities,  a  dignity  on  the  most  ordinary  offices  of  life,  and  an  accessi- 
ble familiarity  on  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  which  silences 
every  suspicion  that  his  excellences  were  magnified.  "Sir  Ja mes 
Mackintosh. 

"  One  of  the  marvels  of  More  was  his  infinite  variety.  He  could 
write  epigrams  in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  Convent ;  and  pass 
from  translating  Lucian  to  lecturing  on  Augustine  at  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition,  he  was  light-hearted 
almost  to  buffoonery.  One  hour  we  see  him  encouraging  Erasmus  in 
his  love  of  Greek  and  the  New  Learning,  or  charming  with  his  ready 
wit  the  supper-tables  of  the  Court,  or  turning  a  debate  in  Parliament ; 
the  next  at  home,  surrounded  by  friends  and  familiar  servants,  by  wife 
and  children,  and  children's  children,  dwelling  among  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  music,  prayers  and  irony — throwing  the  rein, 
as  it  were,  on  the  neck  of  his  most  careless  fancies,  and  condescending 
to  follow  out  the  humors  of  his  monkey  and  the  fool.  His  fortune 
was  almost  as  various.  From  his  utter  indifference  to  show  and 
money,  he  must  have  been  a  strange  successor  to  Wolsey.  He  had 
thought  as  little  about  fame  as  Shakespeare  ;  yet  in  the  next  generation 
it  was  an  honor  to  an  Englishman  throughout  Europe  to  be  the 
countryman  of  More."  —Edinburgh  Review,  1846. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  LECTURE. 

The  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy.  Meanings  of  the 
term.  Michelet's  definition.  Florence  as  the  centre  of  the 
revival  of  learning.  The  debt  of  civilization  to  Florentine 
scholars.     Italian  types  of  the  Renaissance.     Modified  form 
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of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  Relation  of  the  movement 
to  the  Reformation.  Oxford  the  headquarters  of  the  new 
learning.  The  early  pioneers — Grey,  Grocyn,  L,inacre. 
John  Colet  in  Italy  (1494-1496).  His  lectures  at  Oxford. 
His  intellectual  position,  half  Mediaeval,  half  Renaissance. 
His  influence  upon  Erasmus  and  More.  Colet  as  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  1515.  His  Convocation  Sermon  of  1512,  "the 
overture  in  the  great  drama  of  the  English  Reformation." 
His  work  for  education.  St  Paul's  School  and  its  system  of 
teaching.  Importance  of  the  new  departure.  Colet' s 
character. 

Cosmopolitan  position  of  Erasmus.  His  tragic  early 
history.  His  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Taught 
Greek  by  Grocyn  at  Oxford.  His  impressions  of  England 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fifteen  years'  wander- 
ings in  search  of  knowledge.  Visit  to  Italy.  Erasmus  and 
Julius  II.  "The  Praise  of  Folly."  His  criticism  of  the 
Papacy.  His  return  to  England,  chief  of  European  scholars. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage.  The  ' '  Novum  Instrumentum. "  "  Christ 
willed  that  His  mysteries  should  be  published  as  widely  as 
possible."  The  attitude  of  Erasmus  toward  reform  of  the 
Church.  I^uther  and  Erasmus.  Misconceptions  regarding 
Erasmus  and  Reformation  doctrines.  His  dream  of  a  rational, 
comprehensive,  Catholic  Church.  Interest  of  his  opinions 
in  modern  days. 

Sir  Thomas  More  as  representative  of  the  time  of  transi- 
tion from  mediasvalism.  His  early  life  and  training  at 
Oxford.  Intercourse  with  Colet  and  Erasmus.  His  con- 
duct as  member  of  Parliament.  More  and  Henry  VII. 
Changed  conditions  under  Henry  VIII.  The  ' '  Utopia  ' '  and 
its  interpretation.  The  "  first  product  of  Renaissance 
thought  in  England."  Comparison  with  Machiavelli's 
Prince.  Its  value  as  a  revelation  of  social  conditions.  Its 
anticipations  of  future  reforms.  How  far  was  More's  inten. 
tion  serious  ?  Communism  of  the  ' '  Utopia. ' '  More's  attack 
on  the  government  of  his  time.    His  favor  with  Henry  VIII. 
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Erasmus'  picture  of  his  home.  Succeeds  Wolsey  as  Chan- 
cellor. The  divorce  question.  More's  fall  and  death.  The 
last  hero  of  the  English  mediaeval  Church.     The  new  era. 

DATES. 
1443.  Duke  Humphrey's  classical  library  at  Oxford. 
1466.  Birth  of  Colet  and  of  Erasmus. 

1477.  Caxton's  Printing  Press  at  Westminster. 

1478.  Birth  of  More. 

1494.  Colet  in  Italy.     Erasmus  at  Paris. 

1496.  Colet's  lectures  at  Oxford  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

1498.  Wolsey,  Tyndale,  Colet,  Linacre,  Grocyn,  Erasmus,  More,  at 

Oxford.    The  ' '  New  Learning." 
1500.  Erasmus  leaves  England  for  Italy. 

1504.  More  opposes  Henry  VII.  in  Parliament. 

1505.  Colet  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

1509.  Return  of  Erasmus  to  England.     The  "Praise  of  Folly." 

1510.  Colet's  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

1511.  Erasmus  at  Cambridge. 

1512.  Colet's  "Convocation  Sermon"  on  reform  of  the  Church. 
1516.  Novum    Instrumentum    of   Erasmus.      Sir  Thomas   More's 

"Utopia." 
1519.  Death  of  John  Colet. 

1522.  The  "  Colloquies  "  of  Erasmus,  satires  on  the  corruptions  of 

religion. 

1523.  More  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

1524.  Controversy  of  Erasmus  with  Luther. 
1529.  More  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

1535.  Execution  of  More. 

1536.  Death  of  Erasmus. 

CONTEMPORARIES  OF  THE  OXFORD  REFORMERS 


Richard  III.  . 
Henry  VIII.  . 
Francis  I.  .  . 
Charles  V.  '  " 
Alexander  VI. 
Leo  X.  .  .  . 
Columbus  .  . 
Copernicus  . 
Gutenberg 
Caxton     .    .    . 


(1466 
1452-1485 
1491-1547 
1494- 1547 
1500-1558 
1431-1503 

1475-1523 
I435-I506 

I473-I543 
1410-1468 
1422-1491 


1536). 

Savonarola     .... 
Michelangelo    .   .    . 

Raphael 

Machiavelli    .... 
Pico  della  Mirandola 
Rabelais 


Luther 
Zwingle 
Tyndale 
Loyola 


1452-1498 

1475-1564 
1483-1520 
1469-1527 
1 463-1494 

1495-1553 
1483-1546 
1484-1531 
1484-1536 
I49I-I556 
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Seebohm's  "  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  "  (Longmans)  ;  Green's 
''Short  History  of  the  English  People"  (Macmillan)  ;  *More's 
"Utopia,"  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge  Press)  ;  *  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Erasmus,"  by  Prof.  Froude. 

II.  Biographies.  "  Life  of  John  Colet,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton  (Bell 
and  Sons)  ;  "Lives  of  Vitrarius  and  Colet,"  by  Erasmus,  edited  by 
Lupton;  "Life,"  by  Dr.  S.  Knight  (Oxford,  1823);  *  "  Life  and 
Character  of  Erasmus,"  by  R.  B.  Drummond,  2  vols.,  1873  ;  Jortin's 
"Life  of  Erasmus,"  2  vols.,  1758  ;  Roper's  "Life  of  More"  (included 
in  Lumby's  edition  of  the  "Utopia");  Cresacre  More's  "Life  of 
More,"  1627;  Stapletou's  "  Tres  Thomse,"  1588  ;  "Life,"  by  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  1844  ;  "  Life,"  by  Father  Bridgett,  S.  J.,  1891. 

III.  Essays.  *  Articles  on  More  and  Erasmus  in  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  by  M.  Pattison ;  "Essay  on  Erasmus,"  by  Milman ; 
"Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,"  by  J.  A.  Froude  (Short  Studies, 
vol.  i)  ;  "  Erasmus,  Oxford  Prize  Essay,"  by  A.  L-  Smith. 

IV.  Works.  Colet's  "Lectures"  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Lupton. 
The  Convocation  Sermon  is  printed  in  Blunt's  "  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation," vol.  i.  "Works  of  Erasmus,  edited  by  Le  Clerc,  10  vols., 
1703.  The  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  and  the  "  Colloquies"  can  be  read  in 
English  translations.  The  most  important  of  the  epistles  of  Erasmus 
are  translated  in  Drummond's  "  Life."  More's  "  Collected  Works," 
1689.     "  Utopia,"  best  reprint  is  Arber's,  1869. 

V.  Histories  and  Books  of  Reference.  *  Brewer's  "  Reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,"  2  vols.,  1884  ;  Froude's  "  History  of  England,  vols,  i,  ii ;  Dix- 
on's "  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  "  *  "  Hibbert  Lectures  "  for  1883, 
by  Dr.  C.  Beard;  *Symonds'  "Renaissance  in  Italy;"  Lingard's 
"History  of  England;"  Nisard,  "Etudes  sur  la  Renaissance;" 
"Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times,"  Pasquale  Villari ;  Villari's 
"  Life  of  Savonarola  ;  "  Kostlin's  "  Life  of  Luther." 


1.  Precursors    of     the    Renais- 

sance. 

2.  Influence   of  Italy   on    Eng- 

land. 

3.  Colet  and  Savonarola. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 

4.  The  Agrarian  Revolution. 

5.  Difficulties  of  the  "Utopia." 


6.  Froude's   estimate  of    Erao- 
mus. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Colet  and  St.  Paul's  School. 

"  I  pray  God  all  may  be  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  erudicyon  and 
profyt  of  chyldren  my  countrie-men,  Londoners  specyally,  whorue 
dygestynge  this  lytel  werke  I  had  alwaye  before  mine  eyen,  consyder- 
inge  more  what  was  for  them  than  to  shewe  any  grete  connynge, 
wyllyng  to  speke  the  thynges  often  before  spoken  in  suche  maner  as 
gladly  yonge  begynners  and  tender  wittes  myght  take  and  conceyue. 
Wherefore  I  pray  you,  al  lytel  babys,  al  lytel  children,  lerne  gladly 
this  lytel  treatise,  and  commende  it  dylygently  vnto  your  memoryes. 
Trustynge  of  this  begynninge  that  ye  shal  procede  and  growe  to  par- 
fyt  lyterature,  and  come  at  last  to  be  gret  clarkes.  And  lyfte  vp  your 
lytel  whyte  hands  for  me,  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God.  To  whom 
be  al  honour  and  imperyal  maieste  and  glory.  Amen." — "A  lytell 
proheme  to  the  boke." — ColeVs  Accidence. 

II.  The  Chief  Works  of  Erasmus. 


Enchiridion  Militis  Chris- 

tiani 1503 

Praise  of  Folly 15 10 

Novum  Instrumentum   .    .  1516 
Treatise  on  Free- Will  .    .    .  1524 


Adagia 1500-1520 

Institutio  Principis  Chris- 

tiani 1516 

Paraphrase    of    the    New 

Testament 15 19 


Familiar  Colloquies I5I9-I53°' 

III.  Erasmus  on  War. 

"Oh!  that  God  would  be  merciful  and  still  this  storm  which  is 
raging  in  the  Christian  world.  We  are  worse  than  the  dumb  animals, 
for  among  them  it  is  only  the  wild  beasts  that  wage  war,  and  that 
with  the  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished  them  ;  not  as  we 
do  with  machines  invented  by  the  art  of  the  devil.  Can  we  who  glory 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  whose  precepts  and  example  taught  us  only 
gentleness,  think  anything  in  this  world  of  such  value  that  it  should 
provoke  us  to  war? — a  thing  so  ruinous,  so  hateful,  that  even  when  it 
is  most  just,  no  truly  good  man  can  approve  of  it,  carried  on  as  it  is 
by  homicides,  gamblers,  scoundrels  of  every  kind,  by  the  lowest  class 
of  hirelings,  who  care  more  for  a  little  gain  than  for  their  lives." 
— Ep.  to  Anthony  d.  Bergis,  1514. 

IV.  His  Attack  on  Regal  Tyranny. 

"Princes  should  be  chosen,  not  taken  at  random,  as  they  are  now  : 
the  result  being  that  the  people  build  cities,  princes  destroy  them ; 
the  industry  of  citizens  enriches  the  State,  which  the  princes'  rapacity 
plunders;  popular  magistrates  enact  good  laws  for  kings  to  break  ; 
the  people  love  peace,  and  their  rulers  stir  up  war. ' ' — Adagia. 
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VI.  His  Theory  of  the  Papacy. 
"The  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  chief  herald  of  the  Gospel,  as  other 
bishops  are  his  heralds.  All  bishops  are  vicegerents  of  Christ,  but 
among  them  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  pre-eminent.  But  they  are  his 
worst  enemies  who  ascribe  to  him,  in  order  to  flatter  hirn,  an  authority 
which  he  himself  does  not  claim,  and  which  it  is  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  flock  that  he  should  possess." — Ep.  to  Archbishop 
of  Maintz,  15 19. 

VI.  More's  Attack  on  the  Social  Conditions  oe  his 

Time. 
"Is  not  this  an  vniust  and  an  unkynde  publyke  weale,  whyche 
gyueth  great  fees  and  rewardes  to  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them,  and 
to  gold  smythes,  and  to  suche  other,  whiche  be  either  ydle  persones, 
or  els  on  lye  flatterers,  and  deuysers  of  vain  pleasures  :  And  of  the 
contrary  parte  maketh  no  gentle  prouision  for  pooreploumen,  coliars, 
laborers,  carters,  yronsmythes,  and  carpenters :  without  whome  no 
common  wealthe  can  contineue  ?  But  after  it  hath  abused  the  labours 
of  theire  lusty  and  glowing  age,  at  the  laste  when  they  be  oppressed 
with  olde  age  and  sickenes  :  being  nedye,  poore,  and  indigent  of  all 
things,  then  forgetting  theire  so  manye  and  so  greate  benefits  recom- 
penseth  and  acquyteth  them  moste  vnkyndly  with  miserable  death. 
And  yet  besides  this  the  riche  men  not  only  by  private  fraud,  but  also 
by  commen  lawes,  do  euery  day  pluck  and  snatche  awaye  from  the 
poor  some  part  of  their  daily  liuing.  .  .  .  Therefore  when  I  con- 
sider and  way  in  my  mind  all  these  commen  wealthes,  which  now  a 
dayes  any  where  do  flourish,  so  God  helpe  me,  I  can  perceaue  nothing 
but  a  certein  conspiracy  of  riche  men  procuringe  their  owne  commodi- 
ties vnder  the  name  and  title  of  the  common  wealth." — Utopia. 

VII.  Doctrines  of  Religious  Toleration  in  the  "  Utopia." 
"  This  is  one  of  the  ancientest  laws  among  them  :  that  no  man  shall 

be  blamed  for  reasoning  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  religion.  For 
King  Utopus,  even  at  the  first  beginning,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  were,  before  his  coming  thither,  at  continual  dissension 
and  strife  among  themselves  for  their  religions  :  first  of  all,  made  a 
decree  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  favor  and  follow 
what  religion  he  would,  and  that  he  might  do  the  best  he  could  to 
bring  others  to  his  opinion,  so  that  he  did  it  peaceable,  gently,  quietly, 
and  soberly,  without  hasty  and  contentious  rebuking  and  inveighing 
against  other.  If  he  could  not  by  fair  and  gentle  speech  induce  them 
into  his  opinion,  yet  he  should  use  no  kind  of  violence,  and  refrain 
from  displeasant  and  seditious  words.     .     .     .     Therefore  he  gave  to 
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every  man  free  liberty  and  choice  to  believe  what  he  would,  saving 
that  he  earnestly  charged  them  that  no  man  should  conceive  so  vile 
and  base  an  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  man's  nature,  as  to  think  that 
the  souls  do  die  and  perish  with  the  bodies.  .  .  .  He  that  is  thus 
minded  is  deprived  of  all  honors,  excluded  from  all  common  adminis- 
trations in  the  weal  public.  .  .  .  Howbeit  they  put  him  to  no 
punishment,  because  they  be  persuaded,  that  it  is  no  man's  power  to 
believe  what  he  list. " 
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